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Religions Life and Thought in Great 
Britain and the War 

Professor James Moffatt, of the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland, 
in the American Journal of Theology for 
October, under the title, "The Influence of 
the War upon the Religious Life and 
Thought of Great Britain," has set forth 
impressions gathered from his contact with 
the British side of the war situation in 
Europe. Almost at the outset the reader 
is informed that (i) the religious situation is 
not nearly so radically affected as the out- 
sider might expect, and (2) that the war is 
not likely to have an aftermath of transval- 
uation in religious life and thought. Of 
evidence pointing to a great religious revival 
there is little or none. "The war does not 
make more people good. It makes good 
people better; makes them pray more and 
tighten their hold upon the things unseen. 
But it intensifies the frivolity and selfish- 
ness of others, as it has always done." 
Church attendance in Great Britain shows 
no appreciable increase. Attraction of the 
non-churchgoers by racial appeals or sen- 
sational utterances has been steadily avoided 
by religious leaders. It is notable that the 
natural attitude toward such moral issues as 
those involved in the liquor problem has been 
changed by the war. The struggle against 
the drink evil now enlists, not merely 
temperance fanatics, but many others who 
are now awake to its enormity ; and, although 
reform has been retarded by parliament, the 
public mind has made substantial progress 
toward a solution of the problem. Specifi- 
cally, the religious life and thought in Great 
Britain exhibits change regarding the three 
Christian truths of prayer, the atonement, 
and immortality. 

1. Prayer.— In connection with the deep- 
ened conviction regarding prayer the words 
of Admiral Sir David Beatty are quoted: 



"England still remains to be taken out of the 
stupor of self-satisfaction and complacency 
in which her great and flourishing condition 
has steeped her, and until she can be stirred 
out of this condition and until a religious 
revival takes place at home, just so long 
will the war continue. When she can look 
out on the future with humbler eyes and a 
prayer on her lips, then we can begin to 
count the days toward the end." The 
reception of this message created a marked 
deepening of public interest in intercessory 
prayer. Linked up with this is a curious 
revival of questioning the place and function 
of prayers for the dead, this among non- 
Catholics. Bishop Moule, an Anglican 
evangelical, "has publicly expressed his 
sympathy with the impulse to include the 
departed in prayer." The stress of war 
conditions, such as the death of non-pro- 
fessing Christians in battle, has seriously 
modified the Protestant repudiation of this 
ancient practice. It is too early to predict 
from this phenomenon a change in the the- 
ology of prayer, yet the fact that the issue 
has come into prominence is significant. 

2. Atonement. — The sacrifice of the sol- 
dier and the sailor in the war has thrown 
new light on this problem for the people 
at home, while for the men at the front the 
redeeming love of Jesus Christ appeals with 
a quickened urgency. 

3. Immortality. — "Wise and Christian 
books on immortality are having a steady 
circulation." In certain quarters the idea 
of the next world has lent itself to super- 
stition and spiritualism, but aside from this 
the subject commands a widening interest 
in the churches. 

The problem of the relation of Church and 
State is brought by the war into a place for 
fresh treatment. Churches which formerly 
were either indifferent or entirely hostile 
to governmental forms now begin to realize 
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that the isolation within the state is prac- 
tically impossible. National requirements 
and national interests have enlisted, not 
only "free" church members as individuals, 
but even the "free" churches as repre- 
sentative ecclesiastical bodies. Although 
it is hardly probable that the war will 
remove barriers separating English Non- 
conformists and the national church, it 
seems certain that the union of the two great 
Presbyterian bodies in Scotland will be 
materially facilitated. Yet in England the 
spirit of a corporate union begins to move 
throughout the churches of Nonconformity, 
and the national mission now being prose- 
cuted by the Church of England certainly 
denotes a quickened sense of the higher 
spiritual values. 

Two supreme services which the church 
is rendering to the nation at this time are 
the rallying of the people to the call of self- 
sacrifice and the maintenance of those spirit- 
ual and moral forces which mean so much 
to national efficiency. The caricature of 
Christianity effected by a few pacifists has 
not distracted the moral sense of the com- 
munity, and on a broad scale the churches 
have been able to prevent silly bursts of 
hatred or spineless pacific ineptitude and 
to turn the people steadily toward the duties 
of sacrifice, unity, and economy. The 
anxiety of church leaders that a national 
need for repentance and humility before 
God in the face of a victory for righteousness 
in the struggle of nations is displayed 
throughout the country and has urged 
strongly the vital impulses of a religious 
patriotism. Dr. Moffatt is impressed with 
the comparative lack of exaggerated em- 
phasis upon the Old Testament such as took 
place in the preaching during the period of 
the Crimean War. This he feels is due to 
the work of the historical criticism in the 
past twenty years. 

One of the most reassuring features of 
the present situation is that the spirit of 
hatred so patent in the Napoleonic struggle 



has not come to the front in spite of 
Teutonic outrages. Many good people 
have resented the fact of their minister's 
omitting to pray during the service for the 
enemy. 

Finally, no hindrance to foreign mission- 
ary enterprise has resulted from the war. 
Money for missions has come into the treas- 
uries in spite of extra claims on the purse for 
military purposes, and the interest is as 
keen as ever. 

Non-Resistance and the Gospel 

In the Mid-West Quarterly for July, 
Charles Kuhlman, of Montana, discusses a 
certain brand of pacifism very cogently 
under the heading, "The Prince of Peace." 
The absolute non-resistance presented at 
present by Mr. Bryan and its alleged scrip- 
tural support are searchingly criticized. To 
those who read literally such injunctions 
as: "And I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also," 
the writer quotes such diametrically oppo- 
site passages as: "Think not that I come to 
send peace on earth. I come not to send 
peace but a sword." Such groups of say- 
ings literally understood stand absolutely 
irreconcilable. "The literalist cannot use 
them all." The fact that Pilate judged 
Jesus not guilty of the charges of sedition 
preferred against him by the Jews demon- 
strates that the Roman official was con- 
vinced that Jesus' teaching had no direct 
political bearing. The Jews of that day 
were unconvinced of this, as indeed are the 
"Jews" of our day even after eighteen 
hundred years of costly blundering. The 
pacifist tries to project his ideal code with 
its arbitration and judicial decision into the 
political arena as it is today, and forgets 
entirely that wherever the attempt has 
been made it has brought disaster. He 
ignores the patent fact that this world, 
limited as it is, deals in compromises, and 
that absolutes are to be used merely as 
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moral sign-posts to point out the general 
direction in which lies real progress. 

Radical measures have their weakness in 
this, that in the name of a great and pure 
idea they call for unreasonable sacrifices on 
the part of those who are not personally 
responsible for the position in which they 
find themselves. "The medicine is good, 
provided the patient can stand it." The 
non-resister quotes the mischievous phrase 
"Might makes right" in order to deny it 
and substantiate his position. To his claim 
that might does not make right it is well to 
answer, "No, might does not necessarily 
make right. Nor does it necessarily make 
wrong. But since the unrighteous do 
actually use it, the righteous must, per- 
force, use it in order that righteousness may 
not perish from the earth." The United 
States Secretary of War has, in substance, 
recently made this reply. The essential 
conditions of salvation, according to Jesus, 
are found in the two commands to love God 
and to love one's neighbor. The latter does 
not mean that a man must allow his neighbor 
to make him an object of predatory activity. 
It is said that Christ taught all men to be 
brothers and that therefore the item of war 
in such a society is abhorrent. The word 
"brotherhood" used in this sense merely 
affirms the solidarity of the race. This does 
not mean that under no circumstances must 
we come to blows over the affairs of this life. 
The fact that we have common interests 
leads directly toward disagreement as to the 
best methods of arriving at the goal. War 
is a violent and costly method of solving 
the problem of the efficient political group 
and its survival, and has to do with the 
group politically, not with the individual. 
We need a solution for this problem which 
will obviate the necessity for international 
appeals to arms but that does not yet lie 
in the way of absolute pacifism. The word 
"peace" as used in the Gospels does not 
relate to international affairs. It is the 
peace that comes to the individual soul upon 



the discovery of an adequate motive for life. 
The primitive man appeared to need a 
formal religion of authority. We are 
moving away from the lower stage, but the 
process is a hard and cruel one and self- 
consciousness has its suffering as well as its 
joy. "We require a belief in a future that 
shall transcend evolution and make the 
suffering worth while." This alone will 
prevent personality from being shattered 
ere it has reached its capacity for growth. 
Faith in God can assure this result. Love of 
the Father is then the first commandment, 
the heart of the message of the "Prince of 
Peace," and "there is not one word in it 
to bid the clamor of the long roll cease." 

Jeans and the War 

The November issue of the Parisian 
Foi et Vie is taken up with an article by 
M. Henri Bois, entitled "Jesus et la guerre," 
wherein the writer proves entirely to his 
own satisfaction that no incompatibility 
whatever exists between the teaching and 
example of Jesus and the attitude assumed 
by the people of France in the present war. 
The ground is cleared for the discussion by 
a demonstration that the teachings of Jesus 
are valid for all time. There are those who 
argue that Jesus shared the common 
eschatological ideas of his Jewish environ- 
ment and that these have so colored his 
teachings on morals as to render them useless 
for the modern mind. M. Wilfred Monod 
states this position as follows: "Jesus is a 
Noah who is mistaken as to the time of the 
deluge and to whom, therefore, the Ark is 
worthless." Even granting that Jesus 
anticipated a speedy consummation of tem- 
poral affairs, it does not follow a priori that 
he taught a makeshift morality. John 
Wesley was asked what he would do if he 
knew that day to be his last. "That which 
I plan to do at present," was the answer. 
The moral message of Jesus functions with 
equal efficiency in view of a near and 
catastrophic world-end or a vista of human 
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activity as far as the "cooling down again" 
of the sun. 

In the practical working out of ethical 
principles, those who have repudiated 
utterly the theological formulae of the New 
Testament and the Christian community 
even of modern times have yet favored the 
ethics of Jesus. To such the Sermon on the 
Mount commends itself as a classic sum- 
mary of human duty. Professor Tyndale 
is a conspicuous representative of this atti- 
tude. Some assert that the Sermon on the 
Mount applies only to individuals in their 
mutual association and that a very different 
morality regulates the contact of nations 
as such. Certain German professors appear 
to assure the world that the law of Christ 
governs private life and that the conduct 
of state affairs may follow the principles 
laid down by Machiavelli. This is wrong. 
At bottom the Sermon on the Mount brings 
in both spheres of conduct. It deals with 
things individual and things universal — 
"God, goods, duty, love." The exponents 
of non-resistance quote the passage about 
turning the other cheek. This is quite 
right. But it does not follow that others 
should be allowed to assassinate and violate 
humanity unchecked. If chauvinistic mili- 
tarism fattens on conquest, it is exhausted 
by defeat. Non-resistance has not stopped 
Armenian massacres or duels or interna- 
tional wars. Such a course would only en- 
sure a "hegemony of spoliators." Peace 
between nations will be guaranteed only by 
a steady and determined resistance, by the 
willingness of the nations to place their 
armaments at the disposal of some impartial 
tribune which, when necessary, may effec- 
tually constrain the recalcitrants. Ultra- 
pacifists quote the parable of the Good 
Samaritan in support of their position. 
Had the good man come upon the scene 
during the attack of the robbers, ought he 
to have tried to prevent its being carried 
out or "to have preached a pious sermon to 
the plunderers as they executed their deed 



of blood"? The words of the American 
Mr. Baldwin before the American Chamber 
of Commerce, July 5, 1915, apply here. 
"As a nation we have so far played the 
part of the Good Samaritan. But we forget 
that it is better to rid the world of bandits 
than to solace their victims." The teachings 
of Jesus did not prevent him from driving the 
mercenary money-changers from the temple 
court. To oppose force to the enemy's 
aggression does not necessitate hatred of 
him. To love him and pray for him is not 
incompatible with the acts of the battle- 
field. The surgeon wounds that the patient 
may be rid of disease. So the sufferings of 
war may heal the ills of humanity by remov- 
ing the cause of international strife, namely, 
national pretentiousness, ambition, and 
cupidity. This is a war to end war. 

Religion and Theology 

The relation of religion to theology in the 
life of today is discussed under the heading 
"The Place of Theology in Religion" by 
Paul B. Rupp in the Reformed Church Re- 
view for October. The priority of religion 
to theology is noted. The vital factors of 
theology find themselves in the religious life 
before the explanation by way of theology 
can be possible. Religion may be found 
in three special types: natural, historical, 
and mystical. The first finds God in 
nature, and the Old Testament Psalter 
abounds in such religious expression. The 
second sees the hand of God upon the his- 
tory of men and nations. The third real- 
izes God in the inner spirit, asserting that he 
is "not so far away as even to be near." 
Each of these taken in separate exclusive- 
ness may degenerate into pantheistic or 
proof-text or neurotic religion. They must 
be taken together and Christianity does this 
very thing. "A mature Christian will bow 
in worship before the God of the universe, 
in reverence before the Man of Galilee, and 
will fellowship with God in spirit and in 
truth. " The place given to reason in religion 
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determines the status of theology. It is 
absurd to allow for reason a place in every 
aspect of life except the religious. Indeed, 
religious faith cannot reach its finest form 
unless it functions in the whole of man's 
activity. Although theology as such creates 
neither God nor man, it has a legitimate 
place in investigating the nature and inter- 
preting the relationship of both. Today 
there are two distinct theories regarding the 
nature of theology: (i) static and (2) de- 
velopmental. 

1. All traditionalists hold the first, 
namely, that our views of God, man, Jesus, 
redemption, etc., were given unto us once 
for all and have not changed materially 
since New Testament times. Such a the- 
ology is unhistorical. Doctrinal statements 
emanating from the Nicene period and held 
today appear to have been unknown or 
unimportant to Peter and Paul. There is 
no such thing as an unchanging theology in 
spite of conservative opinion to the con- 
trary. Again, a static theology is unscien- 
tific. In the universe nothing stands still. 
"It is unthinkable that the thought of God 
could have been transmitted from mind to 
mind through nineteen hundred years and 
remain precisely the same thought which 
flashed through the mind of the first Chris- 
tian." 

2. The idea that theology is develop- 
mental is the contribution of English 
scientific thought in the nineteenth century 
reinterpreted in the realm of religious ideas. 
Theology is now seen to be the science of, 
not a static, but a dynamic unfolding life. 
It must prove itself, as Professor Orse 
recently pointed out, ""the product of 
actual persons working out their religious 
problems in immediate contact with their 
several worlds of reality, the process being 
renewed in the religious experience of each 
generation." This theology is not con- 
cerned with preserving special types of 
theological system but with the continuance 



of those great spiritual realities which lie 
back of all our systems. To approximate 
the truth in these, our systems need con- 
stant revision. The three primary realities 
which present themselves for theological 
definitive processes are divine goodness, 
divine imminence, and Jesus, (u) All our 
formulations must coincide with the idea of 
divine goodness which has existed more or 
less clearly through the centuries. Such 
doctrinal statements as those incorporating 
"predestination,'' "the substitutionary idea 
of the atonement," "the closed canon of 
Scripture," must be reshaped to express 
adequately the idea of divine goodness as 
held by Christians today, (b) The idea 
of Divine imminence has been called "the 
democratic view of God." "It regards the 
universe as created and sustained by means 
of a purposing power or a living spirit 
dwelling within it, rather than working upon 
it from without." Scientific, philosophic, 
and democratic ideas today render the 
quantitative view of transcendence unten- 
able. Miracle, with its occasional inter- 
ference of a transcendent deity, is ruled out 
of court. Transcendence indeed remains, 
but in the ethical rather than the quanti- 
tative sense. The imminent is incarnate 
and Jesus is "illustrative in perfect measure 
of this ideal unity of the human and the 
divine; his consciousness of it made him 
Lord of the human soul and the bearer of 
light into a world of darkness. '" Revelation 
is released from "canonical documents'' 
and is discovered in the atmosphere of 
fellowship between man and God. (c) The 
Christocentric principle operates in the 
developmental view of theology no less 
than in the earlier views. Jesus reveals 
God's eternal purpose to found upon earth 
a social order where righteousness, brother - 
liness, and peace are dominant through the 
potency of love. Also Jesus reveals the 
character of God, being indeed a living 
embodiment ot it. 



